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THE AIMS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


COLLEGE TEACHER 


THE stream of discussion and controversy over the 
present state of American education continues un- 
abated. Much of the criticism is sound, and much of 
the thinking currently being done on the subject is 
vigorous and penetrating. The recent books of Co- 
nant, Bell, Livingstone, and a score of others present 
various specific and, in some instances, radical pro- 
posals for reordering both the aims and the procedures 
of our schools and colleges. And yet throughout all 
the arguments there is a remarkable lack of attention 
to the most crucial issue of the whole problem; namely, 
the aims of the individual teacher. 

Limiting the question for the present to the college 
and university level, we should note that there is no 
dearth of comment on aims in general as applied to 
the over-all college program, to administrative policies, 
or to the curriculum. But the aims which must really 
take precedence over all others—those pursued by the 
individual college teacher—are rarely mentioned. Un- 
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less we concentrate on this aspect of the problem 
most of the discussion of other issues and most of the 
effort to reorganize higher education in America are 
largely futile. 

To what extent does the average college teacher 
gear his teaching to clearly conceived, consciously pur- 
sued objectives beyond the very limited range of syl- 
labus requirements? In order to satisfy my own curi- 
osity on this matter of basic aims, I have taken, during 
the past two or three years, an informal poll of a sub- 
stantial number of my colleagues. During the course 
of conversation, I have asked members of my own and 
of other college faculties this one simple but far-reach- 
ing question: “What do you regard as your main ob- 
jective in teaching your courses?” I have put this 
question to members of each of the various academic 
departments—to scientists, social scientists, historians, 
philosophers, mathematicians, and professors of lan- 
guage and literature. It was sometimes necessary to 
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reduce the question to somewhat more explicit terms, 
such as: “What are the chief values you hope your 
students will derive from your courses?” 

As might be expected, the reactions and the replies 
were varied. I have compiled a list of the responses 
in almost verbatim form. Revealing as this list is, 
space limitations do not permit my quoting all of the 
answers here. The gist of them can readily be set 
forth. They fall into three major categories or pat- 
terns. Incidentally, the fact must be noted that the 
most common immediate reaction was one of mingled 
astonishment and amusement that the question should 
be asked at all. It was as though the point were 
either obvious or preposterous. The question was 
often parried with such comments as: “Why, the usual 
aims, of course.” Or “What aims would anybody have 
in teaching my subject?” But when I pressed the 
point and tried to draw out a specific statement, the 
vast majority of replies expressed the “obvious” pur- 
pose of “teaching the subject matter” or “getting as 
much biology (or history, or mathematics, or political 
science or Spanish) into their heads as possible.” 
This type of answer constitutes by far the largest of 
the three categories into which my list divides itself. 
It is also, to my mind, the lowest category from a 
value standpoint. Unquestionably, teaching the sub- 
ject matter is an important and essential goal in all 
of the academic disciplines. Without subject matter 
there is obviously no discipline and no “course of 
study.” Perhaps, on a strictly vocational level the 
subject-matter goal is all-sufficient. But on the lib- 
eral-arts level it is far from sufficient. On this level, 
it is, I submit, a secondary rather than a primary 
objective. 

For this reason I regard the answers which fall into 
the next and numerically much smaller group as reach- 
ing a higher value standard. This category is repre- 
sented by three typical answers: “I try to get them to 
use their common sense.” “I try to develop their pow- 
ers of reason.” “I want, above all, to teach them to 
think clearly and to express what they think in simple 
and concise terms.” (The first two statements were 
made by mathematics teachers, the third by a teacher 
of English composition.) Such goals as these I re- 
gard as superior to the first type for the simple rea- 
son that they move beyond subject matter and extend 
a little farther into the realm of basic life experience. 

The answers falling into the final general category 
are the rarest and the best. They are typified by the 
following: “I suppose the thing I strive for most is to 
get my students to understand the meaning of a ra- 
tional life and then to try to live it.” (This from a 
philosophy teacher.) And from a teacher of litera- 
ture: “I hope I can cultivate in my students a clearer 
sense of aesthetic values, of good taste, of critical dis- 


cernment.” And finally, from a science professor: 
“T don’t know that I ever put it into words before, but 
I do know there are four ideas I want to get across 
to every student: the prime importance of truth, the 
difficulty of attaining it, the finiteness of man, and 
the infiniteness of the universe.” Taken together, 
these three statements, though they do not tell the 
whole story, constitute as adequate a definition of basie 
teaching aims as anything I have seen. They are 
clearly on the right track. Why? Because they reach 
well beyond subject matter, factual knowledge, tech- 
nical skill, professional or vocational success, and em- 
brace the whole man living the whole of life as a 
private individual and as a social being. 

My contention is that every college teacher, what- 
ever his subject and specialty, should conceive of his 
job in terms of such broader objectives. His chief 
function is to play his part in producing intelligent, 
rational, enlightened individuals, who, regardless of 
what else they may be, will first of all be worthy and 
responsible citizens of a world society. If it is agreed 
that there is a desperate need for a constantly increas- 
ing proportion of people who are sensitive and dis- 
criminating, who direct their lives, both private and 
public, according to the highest ethical and moral 
values, and who, above all, are imbued with a sense of 
dedication to the achievement of the good society both 
now and in the future, then the colleges and universi- 
ties, from which our intellectual, cultural, and social 
leadership must necessarily be drawn, face the clear 
responsibility of providing society with more people 
of this kind. 

There are many who will accept this proposition in 
principle, as an abstract ideal, but who will dismiss 
my plea with the charge of unattainable perfection- 
ism. This charge I do not deny. The only way to ap- 
proach the ideal more closely is to set your sights for 
it. And I do not think we can afford to strive for 
anything less. 

The point to be stressed above all is the calibre and 
quality of the teacher himself, particularly with re- 
spect to aims and objectives. No teacher lacking 
clearly conceived goals extending beyond those of 
teaching his “subject” or of developing vocational 
skills can meet the primary obligations of his profes- 
sion. This does not mean that he must neglect or 
minimize his subject matter and concentrate on ethical 
values. It does mean that at all times he must see his 
student as a whole person in relation to the whole of 
society. If the subject is worth teaching at all, it is 


1 Much pertinent comment on the ethical and social 
emphasis in education is to be found in the recent books 
of Sir Richard Livingstone. See especially his ‘‘On Edu- 
cation’’ (Macmillan, 1944), p. 23 ff. Note also Chapters 
5, 6, 9, and pp. 83-92, 93-112, of ‘‘ Education in a Di- 
vided World’’ by James B. Conant. 
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basically related to the totality of individual and social 
experience. It is this relationship which the teacher 
must first of all understand and then constantly keep 
in mind and set before his students. The better he 
knows and the more able he is to teach his subject, 
the more clearly does he see its place in the develop- 
ment of man and of society.” 

It is almost platitudinous to say that the essential 
part of every school and university experience, partic- 
ularly on the higher levels, is derived from the stu- 
dent’s contact with outstanding teachers and not from 
the subject matter of any one course or from any 
group of courses. Nevertheless, however obvious this 
truth may be, it requires frequent and emphatic re- 
statement. It is the clearest proof of the validity 
of my present thesis, borne out by the experience of 
each of us. The most valuable element in any educa- 
tional experience, and especially of the college experi- 
ence, is the awakening of new insights, the discovery 
of great universal truths, the quickening of one’s un- 
developed powers. More than any other factor, vital 
and inspired teachers induce this intellectual and spir- 
itual unfolding. It has happened to all of us, and 
as we look back we can name the teachers who “edu- 
cated” us. 

In my own experience, as in everyone’s, the recol- 
lection of these stirring personalities and the miracles 
they wrought are sharp and vivid. Such personalities 
eut across all departmental lines. The one man who 
more than anyone else gave me the savor of true cul- 
ture and an insatiable taste for its fruits was a Latin 
professor who taught the course in Horace. He was 
himself a thoroughly cultured gentleman in the best 
sense of the term. He was also an excellent Latin 
scholar. The Odes of Horace were to him lovely and 
beautiful, not as ends in themselves so much as highly 
effective means to larger ends. They were a vehicle 
by which we were borne to thrilling heights of literary, 
philosophical, and intellectual beauty. It was not so 
much the love of Latin and the love of Horace which 
he instilled in us, but rather the love of the things 
which those studies revealed. This was the kind of 
teaching guided by aims far transcending those of 
subject matter and content. It was directed primarily 
at the spirit and mind of the student and at the latent 


2A provocative discussion of the whole question of 
character development in relation to formal education is 
to be found in Ordway Tead’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Education for 
Character: A Neglected Objective,’’ Hazen Pamphlet 
No. 22,1947. With reference to course content and teach- 
ing motivation, Dr. Tead says: ‘‘In every discipline of 
study there is some relevance to ongoing human experi- 
ence to be discovered and absorbed. . . . In most areas 
of study there is in addition to all else a socially mean- 
ingful connection which cries out to be ascertained and 
to be used. And any education which ignores at least 
some incidental explanation of meaningful connection is 
derelict in respect to its aim’’ (p. 8). 
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powers which had to be released if the educational 
process was to be effective. This experience with 
Horace’s Odes was in sharp contrast with the one I 
had with Vergil’s Aeneid, where, for one frightful 
year, literary, historical, and philosophical values were 
completely submerged in the interests of syntax. And 
so, throughout my college and even graduate-school 
years, the pattern was repeated. A mathematics 
teacher, one out of many, revealed to me the sheer po- 
etic beauty of mathematical symbols and the philo- 
sophical significance of abstract reasoning. A great 
philosopher—and a great teacher of philosophy—gave 
me my first inkling of the unity of all knowledge and, 
more than that, a deep-rooted respect for truth and 
the unyielding pursuit of it. It was a teacher of 
Chaucer, not of history, who first aroused my histori- 
eal sense. It was a teacher of physics who, knowingly, 
I think, set me off on a new train of highly profitable 
theological inquiry. And to come back directly and 
specifically to the matter of teaching aims: what else 
was it but the broader, humane view of their teaching 
function, the quest of goals involving the development 
of the whole personality of the student and far tran- 
seending specific subject matter that led these teachers 
to strike such sparks in the student mind? 

A familiar reaction to any such references to in- 
spired teaching is that people of this calibre always 
have been and always will be rare exceptions in the 
profession. It is the same in every profession—always 
a few great leaders, a few more above the average in 
one respect or another, and then the vast run-of-the- 
mill majority. Every large university has some shin- 
ing lights, and even the faculties of many small col- 
leges can boast of one or two outstanding educators. 
The implication of this train of thought is, of course, 
clear. Great teachers, like great writers, surgebdns, 
preachers, scientists, are born, not made. Nature does 
not produce more than a relatively small quota of 
geniuses. Hence, let us face the realities. The pro- 
portion of the great to the mediocre always remains 
about the same. There is not much anyone can do 
about it. So runs the argument. 

I am willing to grant these contentions. I am not 
asking for an increase in the proportions of geniuses. 
I am proposing rather a change of emphasis and direc- 
tion in the work of the vast majority of thoroughly 
competent teachers who staff our college faculties. 
More than that, I am proposing a change of emphasis 
both in the training and in the selection of coming gen- 
erations of teachers. Perhaps not much can be done 
to alter the aims or methods of people who have been 
teaching these subjects for twenty or thirty years. 
For those who have been at the job for shorter periods 
there may still be hope. Above all, a great deal can 
be done about the people who sooner or later will re- 
place present incumbents. 
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The graduate schools must bear the major part of 
the responsibility. In qualifying candidates for col- 
lege teaching through the granting of the Ph.D. de- 
gree, renewed emphasis must be placed upon basic 
teaching aims. Specific attention should be paid to 
this matter both in the graduate courses themselves 
and in the specific requirements for the degree. A 
dissertation, before it is acceptable, in whatever sub- 
ject, should have relevance both to the special dis- 
cipline in which the work is done and to the needs of 
society as a whole. Too often it has no relevance 
whatever. Our research activity generally needs less 
exhuming of insignificant data and more true original- 
ity of interpretation and critical appraisal of material 
already at hand. This is particularly true in the hu- 
manities and social sciences. At the very least, one 
of the requisites for the doctoral degree for all poten- 
tial teachers should certainly be the clear demonstra- 
tion of the candidate’s awareness of the relationship 
of his own discipline to other disciplines, of his gen- 
eral cultural maturity, and, particularly, of his pri- 
mary interest in the development of the whole mind 
and the whole personality of the students who are to 
sit before him. 

The next primary need is for college administrations 
and for all who are responsible for new appointments 
and promotions in rank to establish and apply cer- 
tain minimal standards with respect to the teacher’s 
attitude toward his subject, his students, his job, and 
the whole educational enterprise. A teacher who likes 
his subject but avowedly does not like students is not 
fit to appear before a class. There are many such 
teachers of my acquaintance. As far as the students 
are concerned, these people do more harm than good. 
They should be allowed to devote all their energies to 
research, either in the university or in industry. The 
teacher who is interested only in putting across his 
subject or his special technique and who is neither 
aware of nor concerned about what goes on in the rest 
of the college is similarly unfitted for the classroom. 
Therefore, in determining the fitness of a candidate for 
a teaching position in any department, direct and 
specific inquiry should be made about his conception 
of the teaching function. And after an initial ap- 
pointment is made, his qualifications along these same 
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lines should be carefully looked into from the stand. 
point of his actual classroom effectiveness before ree. 
ommendations for reappointment or for tenure are 
made. Were we to begin now, on any considerable 
scale, to lay stress on this hitherto neglected aspect of 
professional fitness, we would staff our colleges, within 
the next ten or twenty years, with a different and 
markedly superior type of teacher. Nor would we 
need to defy the natural law of averages with regard 
to the production of geniuses in the process. Instead, 
we would be raising the level of the average in terms 
of general professional competence, of over-all teach- 
ing effectiveness, and of ultimate social usefulness. 

There is nothing impractical, as far as I can see, 
about any of the above proposals. Some liberal-arts 
colleges as well as teachers colleges have already intro- 
duced courses dealing with teaching aims and objec- 
tives at all educational levels. More such courses 
might well be established and existing types introduced 
in all colleges which train candidates for teaching. If 
the will and the vision were there it would be a fairly 
simple matter for this new type of requisite to be 
added to the doctoral degree. It would be even simpler 
for college administrators and heads of departments 
to impose these additional standards upon all candi- 
dates for teaching positions. As for the objection 
which is sure to be raised, that the matter of teaching 
aims is as important in the elementary and high school 
as it is in the college, I can only hasten to agree, but 
add that my reason for laying stress here on the col- 
lege level is the conviction that this is both the easiest 
and the most logical place to begin. Tomorrow’s gen- 
eration of teachers at all levels is now in college. To- 
morrow’s college teachers are now in the universities 
and graduate schools. If the people joining our col- 
lege faculties within the next ten years were to be 
imbued with such conceptions of purpose and function 
as I have herein outlined and were to be selected with 
such qualifications given at least as much weight as the 
already established standards of fitness, we should 
have moved a long way toward producing not only 
a new type of college teacher, but of elementary and 
high-school teacher as well. And to that extent we 
should have strengthened and revitalized the whole 
educational system in America. 





ARE WE TRAINING PREJUDICED 
TEACHERS? 
JEAN D. GRAMBS 
Stanford University 


TOLERANCE in the classroom must start with the 


teacher. Her attitudes, fair or unfair, will be com- 


municated to the students more rapidly than any 
other lesson she has to teach. The current literature 
on intergroup education has, for the most part, em- 
phasized inservice programs aimed at helping teachers 
work more democratically with the many kinds of 
minority groups that are to be found in the class- 
rooms of America. It is also pertinent to ask what 
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kinds of attitudes the new teacher brings to her teach- 
ing. Is she as tolerant, fair-minded, accepting of all 
groups in our culture as we need? 

In teacher education we have in recent years in- 
cluded more and more of the material and concepts 
that have come out of research in intergroup relations. 
In edueational sociology, a required course for all 
teacher candidates in the School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, a major emphasis is placed on inter- 
group understanding and the skills needed in the class- 
room to promote democratic human relations. What 
kinds of attitudes do these students in training bring 
with them that we need to modify? This question 
arose during the process of examining our curricular 
offerings to see if our instruction actually focussed on 
the kinds of student material we had to work with. 
In order to obtain evidence as to student attitudes, a 
social-distance scale was developed for specific use 
with future teachers, in the classroom and in the com- 
munity. The exploratory use of this seale is re- 
ported here; others may be interested in making 
more elaborate validation of this tool the use of which 
has provoked some rather interesting questions in our 
minds, as will be discussed below. 

The first hypothesis that underlay the development 
of the seale was that our students might very well ex- 
press “good” tolerant attitudes when questioned re- 
garding children of various groups in our society, 
but that the degree of acceptance of the usual “out- 
group” peoples would drop markedly if the future 
teacher’s personal life were somehow involved. For 
this reason the social-distance scale was organized 
into two separate parts to see whether or not this 
hypotheeated difference did, in fact, exist. 

Part I included a list of 18 racial, religious, and 
social “minorities.” This list was preceded by the 
following statement: 

Place before each of the groups named below the 
number of the statement that most nearly expresses the 
way you would really feel about having children from any 
of these groups in your classes. You should regard these 
children as representing an average socio-economic status 
(not the best you have known, nor the poorest). (Do 
not leave any blanks) 

1. I would go out of my way to ask for classes con- 
sisting of a large number of these children. 

2. I would welcome children from this group in my 
classes. 

3. I wouldn’t care one way or another if children from 
this group were in my classes. 

4. I’d rather not have any children from this group 
in my classes; at least not more than one or two. 

5. If I had a class made up mostly of children from 
this group I would request a transfer or resign. 


The groups that were to be rated on the five-point 
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scale were in the following order: Italian, Eng- 
lish, Jewish, Negro, Scandinavian, Polish, German, 
Catholic, Filipino, Armenian, Protestant, “Oakie” or 
“Arkie,” Canadian, Japanese, Mexican, Chinese, 
Portugese, Latin-American. Some of the groups in- 
cluded above (specifically Armenian, “Oakie” and 
“Arkie,” and Filipino) are of great concern in eer- 
tain California communities as objects of discrimina- 
tion and social ostracism. Since our students come 
mostly from California and will teach in California 
communities, we hoped that the list would uncover 
whatever peculiar “California” attitudes there might 
be. Similarly, using the seale in other parts of the 
country might necessitate including groups not men- 
tioned here, or leaving out some that have only local 
significance. 

Part II of the test, which appeared on the reverse 
of the sheet in order to make as cumbersome as pos- 
sible the task of checking one’s answer as given in 
Part I, included the same list of groups given above, 
preceded by this statement: 


You are going to be a teacher in a community new to 
you. You have to find a place to live; you are also go- 
ing to be called upon to have some contact with the par- 
ents of children in your classes. Place before each of 
the groups listed below the statement that would most 
nearly express your feelings. (Again, consider the 
groups as representing average socio-economic status) 
(Do not leave any blanks) 

1. I would be happy to board in the home of people 
of this group. 

2. I wouldn’t mind having these people as neighbors. 

3. I don’t have strong feelings one way or another 
about social contacts with people in this group. 

4. I would accept a dinner invitation from parents of 
children in class who were in this group, but I would 
prefer not to live in the same neighborhood with them. 

5. I would be willing to talk to parents of children in 
this group if they came to the school, or even make an 
afternoon visit to their home, but I would not accept any 
other contact, 


The scale was administered to three different classes 
in educational sociology, each time before the ma- 
terial on intergroup relations was presented by the 
instructor. The results showed quite clearly that 
our hypothesis was correct: future teachers, while 
acceptably tolerant in the “teaching” situation, were 
about as prejudiced as one would expect any normal 
college group to be in the “personal living” situation. 

In scoring the results, levels of “rejection,” “toler- 
ance,” and “acceptance” were established by multi- 
plying the item number (i.e., 3, a tolerant position) 
times the number of students in the course. The 
seores actually assigned each group by the students 
were then added, using the item number, the rating, 
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as a weight. Logically, if everyone had marked 
“Protestant,” say, with a 2 or 1 rating, then the 
total of all the students in the class would be 2 times 
the number of students, or less. This eategory (2 or 
less) was called the acceptance level. Between 2 and 
3 was designated the tolerant level, and 3 or more 
was considered the rejection level. 

It was found that, in terms of scores, the two lists 
of groups as rated in Parts I and II were ranked in 
the same relative positions—the groups at the top 
were at the top in both the classroom and personal- 
living situations; those at the bottom were likewise 
at the bottom. But in the teaching situation no 
group fell below the “tolerant” minimum score, and 
no group was so highly rated by enough students as 
to fall into the “acceptance” category. However, in 
the living situation, 6 groups were sharply designated 
as acceptable, between 7 and 8 groups were tolerated, 
and 4 to 5 groups were quite distinctly rejected. 
While the borderline groups shifted slightly the three 
times the test was administered, there were no major 
shifts in this general picture. 

In the living situation, the following groups were 
those that were accepted: English, Canadian, Protes- 
tant, Scandinavian, German, Catholic, in that rank 
order. The distinctly rejected groups were: Japa- 
nese, “Oakie” and “Arkie,” Filipino, Mexican, Negro, 
in that order, with the Negro at the very bottom every 
time the scale was administered. The remaining 
groups were arranged in the tolerated category in the 
same sequence each time. 

It was obvious to us, as a result of this study, that 
these college students would carry into their teaching 
many attitudes of intolerance toward the very pupils 
they must teach. It was felt that no matter how 
strongly the student professed tolerance toward the 
children of minority groups, the fact that as indi- 
viduals these future teachers rejected the same groups 
in a personal-living relationship would, in effect 
cancel out the professed classroom tolerance. Preju- 
dices are not deposited outside the eclassoom door, 
but, being a basie part of the personality, will in- 
evitably influence all human interchange that occurs 
within the school as well as outside the school. 

The results of the study were used as the basis for 
class presentation in two of the classes to which the 
scale was administered. The assumption was that 
these students should be sensitized to their own 
feelings and attitudes; that presenting to them the 
material regarding their own reactions would be a 
very real way to start. Class reaction and subsequent 
reflection upon this procedure make us doubt whether 
this is a psychologically sound approach. 

The students, when the scale results were presented 
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to them as their own true attitudes, started to com. 
plain—in some instances very bitterly—that, of 
course, the scale did not represent their true feelings, 
ete. The unexpected violence of the student re. 
action, where previously student-instructor rapport 
had been quite adequate, substantiates the statement 
of Williams that to eriticize a group for its prejudice 
is apt not only to reinforce that prejudice, but to 
produce hostility toward the agent who makes the 
critical evaluation. It is probable that the net ef- 
fect of informing the students of the over-all picture 
of prejudice that the scale revealed became a barrier 
to later changes in attitude that subsequent lectures 
and discussions were designed to engineer. At this 
level, as at any other, indirect means must be devel- 
oped if changes in attitudes are to take place. 

In summary, there have been presented the adminis- 
tration and findings resulting from the use of a 
social-distance scale designed to measure the atti- 
tudes of future teachers toward certain minority 
groups. It was found that a rank order of prejudice 
did exist, but that this rank order became crucial 
as soon as the students were asked to choose in 
terms of a personal living situation; in terms of a 
classroom situation these students were relatively 
tolerant as measured by the seale. It was also found 
that the direct use of such findings as one method of 
changing attitudes of college students is apt to be 
too direct an attack. The value of the study is, it 
seems, to show very clearly that a major re-education 
job does exist in the training of teachers and that 
indirect methods of college instruction must be de. 
vised in order to assist in this re-training process. 


SHOULD ACCELERATED STUDENTS BE 
PENALIZED BY ADMISSION 
REQUIREMENTS?} 


Ervin R. Van Der Jact anp Greorce W. ANGELL 
Michigan State College 


One of the major problems facing institutions of 
higher learning is the selection of students who will 
best benefit from an advanced study program and 
will make the greatest contributions to society in re- 
turn for this opportunity. This problem has been 
brought sharply into focus by the ever increasing 
number of applications for admission not only to 
undergraduate programs, but also to those courses of 
study leading directly to advanced professional de- 

1R. Williams. ‘‘The Reduction of Intergroup Ten: 
sions,’’ Bul. 57, 1947, Social Science Research Council, 
New York, 1947. P. 63. 


1 Contribution No. 31 from the Department of Biologi- 
cal Science, Michigan State College. 
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erees and certification. Professional schools in gen- 
eral have been easting about for almost any reasonable 
method of selecting students on a justifiable basis 
due to the fact that they have had many times as 
many applicants as their training facilities permitted 
to enroll. Fulfillment of the recommendation of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Edueation? would 
further intensify this problem of necessary selection 
among an inereased enrollment. 

By and large, professional schools have attempted 
to select among their applicants on the basis of three 
criteria, namely: 1. general ability to meet the requi- 
site standards of work; 2. a high level of ability in 
the various tools of communication; 3. those personal 
aspects of the individual which motivate him to per- 
form at a high level. 

It has long been recognized that past academic per- 
formance is the best single criterion for the prediction 
of future academic performance at the college ijevel.3-§ 
It has also been found that certain examinations such 
as intelligence, reading, spelling, diction, and many 
other verbal tests have been useful in helping to pre- 
dict college success. 

However, the third eriterion (personal aspects) 
mentioned above has been long neglected by those in 
charge of admission programs. This has probably 
been largely due to the fact that only little advantage 
has been attained in predicting college success by us- 
ing the available instruments concerned with the per- 
sonality aspects of the individuals. Such informa- 
tion as personal history data,!° teacher ratings,!!-?? 
tests of persistence,!’ study techniques,'* and non- 
verbal materials,’> along with many other types have 


2 President ’s Commission on Higher Education, Vol. IT, 
Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity, Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947, pp. 67-69. 

’R, L. C. Butsch. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXX: 401-420. September, 1939. 

‘G. W. Durflinger. Journal of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, XIX: 68-78. October, 1944. 

°F. E. Emme. Journal of Higher Education, XIII: 
263-267. May, 1942. 

°E. D. Harris. Psychological Bulletin, XXXVII: 125- 
166. Mareh, 1940. 

7G. A. A. Jones and J. R. Laslett. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXIX: 266-271. December, 1935. 

*S. B. Schmitz. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVIII: 465-475. September, 1937. 

*D. M. Clendenen. ‘‘The Relation of Certain Factors 
to Suecess inthe College of Medicine of Syracuse Uni- 
versity.’? Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Syracuse 
University, May, 1948. Pp. 112-114. 

“E. J. Asher and F. E. Gray. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXI: 517-526. October, 1940. 

“A.C. Prescott and O. K. Garretson. School Review, 
XLVIII: 278-284. April, 1940. 

122L. D. Hartson. ScHoon anv Socrery, XLVI: 155- 
160. July, 1937. 

*G. R. Thorton. 
XXXII: 266-274. 

“J. R. Gerberich. 
XXXII: 253-265. 

®J. C. Heston. 
XXXIII: 608-614. 


Journal of Educational Psychology. 
April, 1941. 

Journal of Educational Psychology, 
April, 1941. : 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
November, 1942. 
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been studied and used for predictive purposes. How- 
ever, most of the results have not been fully utilized 
since the expense, time, and effort involved were often 
prohibitive. 

It is the purpose of this paper to report a factor 
of prediction which is rather simple to identify and 
is somewhat distinct from previous achievement as 
measured by written examinations. 

During a study of the achievement of upper-division 
students in zoology and botany courses data were 
uneovered which indicate that students who volun- 
tarily accelerated their courses of study at Michigan 
State College perform at a higher level than non- 
accelerated students. 

The one-year basic-biological-science sequence at 
Michigan State College consists of three terms, or 
one academic year of study. A student enrolled in 
this sequence must take a comprehensive examination 
covering the entire work of the three terms before he 
ean receive academic credit for his efforts. The grade 
received on this examination is the grade recorded 
for the entire course (three terms’ work). To aid 
superior students and to encourage independent study, 
permission may be granted by the head of the depart- 
ment to take the comprehensive examination at the 
end of one or two terms of study. Those who pass 
receive full credit for basie biological science and are 
excused from attending further classes in this area. 

The comprehensive examination is more than a 
test of a student’s knowledge of facts ; 1d principles 
in biological science since it attempts also to measure 
the student’s ability to recognize and apply principles 
and concepts in the solution of complex biological 
problems. To determine students’ ability to synthe- 
size the materials covered in all three terms of work 
is a major function of the comprehensive examination. 

In the particular study mentioned above the au- 
thors were concerned as to whether or not successful 
completion of the _ basie-biologieal-science course 
helped students to perform at a higher level (as shown 
by course grades) in subsequent specialized courses 
of zoology and botany. Routine analysis of the data 
revealed rather interesting differences between ac- 
celerated and nonaccelerated students. Groups of 
students were equated on the basis of performance 
on the American Council on Edueation psychological 
test. When the zoology scores of accelerated and 
nonaccelerated students were compared (Table I), a 
statistieally significant difference at the 5-per-cent 
level was obtained. When botany scores of another 
group of accelerated and nonaccelerated students 
were compared the difference was significant at the 
l1-per-cent level. 

In an effort to explain this difference the question 
arose as to whether or not the process of acceleration 
was actually selecting a small group of high-caliber 


or rey rarer one 
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students who, regardless of being equated on the 
basis of ACE scores, knew a great deal more biologi- 
eal science at the beginning of the zoology and botany 
courses than those students who were not accelerated. 
To answer this question groups of students were se- 


TABLE I 


SucCESS IN ADVANCED SCIENCE COURSES OF ACCELERATED 
AND NONACCELERATED STUDENTS AT MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE EQUATED ON THE BASIS OF 
GENERAL LEARNING ABILITY 











Grade- 
“ , 
Science Group N — —- Results 
age 
, aes Accelerated 94 1.436 - Significant 
Zoology Nonaccelerated 114 1.149 287 at 5-per- 
cent level* 
Accelerated 66 1.666 o7 Significant 
Botany Nonaccelerated 66 1.393 278 at 1-per- 


cent level* 








ies Level of confidence was determined by using R. A. Fish- 
er’s “‘t’’ test. 
lected on the basis of the actual scores made on the 
comprehensive biological-science examinations which 
served as a pretest to advanced study and indicated 
the amount of biological science that various students 
had aequired previous to enrollment in zoology and 
botany courses. 

When accelerated and nonaccelerated students were 
selected and equated on the basis of their scores on 
the comprehensive biological-science examination, the 
results (Table II) again clearly indicate that acceler- 
ated students get better grades in subsequent special- 
ized biological-science courses. The interesting thing 
about these data is that superiority of accelerated 
students is demonstrated when both achievement at 
the beginning of the advanced courses and general 
learning ability are held equivalent to those of the 
nonaccelerated students. This may be interpreted to 
mean that the act of acceleration involving inde- 
pendent study is associated with personal factors 


Events... 
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other than achievement or intelligence and which help 
determine superior performance. 

Such a conclusion should alert registrars and en. 
rollment officers to study the records of applicants for 
evidence concerning students’ ability and willingness 
to do independent, accelerated study. It would seem 
entirely worth while to experiment at least with choos. 
ing accelerated over nonaccelerated students wherever 
applicants were equivalent on the basis of other se- 


lective factors. 
TABLE II 


PERFORMANCE IN ADVANCED SCIENCE COURSES OF ACCELER- 
ATED AND NONACCELERATFD STUDENTS AT MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE EQUATED ON THE BASIS OF 
BACKGROUND AND ACHIEVEMENT 








Nonaccelerated 
Students 


Accelerated 


Science Students 




















Zoology 207 Grades 3 45 45 19 1 11 018 4 

Zoology 208 Grades 22 64 3¢ 7 6 19 56 43 12 8 

Botany 202 Grades 12 31 31 1 O 2 25 43 4 1 
Source of Sum of Mean . 
variation DF squares square I 

|) Eee Sera 671 567.52 

Accelerated va. 

Nonaccelerated .. 1 6.88 6.88 8.29°* 
Between Courses .. 2 6.16 
jo ee ae 668 554.48 .83 





** Significant at 1-per-cent level of confidence. 


This is in direct contrast with admission policies 
heretofore held by some professional schools. Stu- 
dents being graduated from Michigan State College 
on an accelerated basis, in some instances, have been 
held for “extra study” and “additional courses” by 
professional schools (medical schools, ete.) desiring 
to “hold entrance standards.” To date at least, all 
evidence points to the idea that higher standards wil] 
be attained by honoring rather than penalizing the 
student who can and will successfully carry out inde- 
pendent, accelerated study at the college level. 





“THE COUNTRIES TO BE COVERED ...” 

Tus is the season of the year when institutions— 
educational and other—appeal to the students’ fancy 
for travel with pleasure combined with intellectual 
improvement and the advancement of international 
friendship. The idea is basically sound. The grand 
tour was a recognized form of education in the 18th 
century. One becomes somewhat skeptical, however, 
on reading that “the countries to be covered will be’— 
followed by a list of never fewer than four names. 
No questions are asked about proficiency in the lan- 
guage of any of the countries to be covered. In some 
eases the needed preparation in the political, social, 


cultural, and economic background in the countries 
to be covered is given on the trans-Atlantic voyage. 

The countries to be covered welcome these study 
tours, particularly in these days of dollar shortages, 
but frequently they cannot distinguish them from any 
other kind of tour. With the more serious Europeans 
these get-educated-quick sallies from the United States 
are regarded as convincing examples of the shallow- 
ness of American education, and they are only too 
ready to generalize. 

To repeat, the idea behind these tours is basically 
sound but it must be carefully safeguarded. Only 
those who have themselves experienced the difficulties 
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of finding their way intellectually in a foreign coun- 
try, even with a command of its language, can realize 
how little can be accomplished in a few weeks’ stay. 
It is doubtful whether in a brief visit one can even 
acquire a “knowledge about” a country; certainly it is 
impossible to acquire a “knowledge into” it, to use a 
valuable distinction suggested by Jacques Maritain. 
Further, the notion of “the countries to be covered” 
in the space of a summer tour violates one of the oldest 
principles in the history of education—non multa, sed 
multum. This is definitely an occasion when the word 
“doxosophy,” suggested earlier in this column, would 
be most useful and relevant.—I. L. K. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SUMMER STUDY 
IN FOREIGN LANDS 


THE coming summer offers many opportunities to 
students who wish to study abroad either under the 
guidance of institutions in the United States or in 
independent study in European universities. 

Yale University announces that some 40 American 
students will be accommodated at the newly established 
Yale-Reid Hall summer session in Paris. Theodore 
Andersson, associate professor of French, will be in 
charge of the program which is open to qualified men 
and women recommended by their colleges. The mini- 
mum requirement is two years of precollege French 
and two years of college French or the equivalent. 
Detailed information may be obtained by writing to 
Professor Andersson, 320 W. L. Harkness Hall, New 
Haven (Conn.). 

J. Harold Tarbell, associate professor of economics, 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), will conduct a tour 
around the world (June 30-—August 10) that will in- 
elude courses with six semester hours of credit. Stops 
will be made in Honolulu, Wake Island, Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, Bangkok, Caleutta, Delhi, Karachi, Teheran, 
Cairo, Lidda, Tel Aviv, Athens, and Rome, and the 
economic geography and social, economie, and political 
problems of the countries visited will be studied. Up- 
perclassmen and graduate students in the fields of the 
social sciences are eligible to enroll in the program. 
Information may be obtained by writing to Dr. Tar- 
bell. 

A five-week summer seminar in England and 
France, with credit for courses taken, will be available 
for school teachers, college faculties, and other inter- 
ested persons, under the sponsorship of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College and the New School for Social 
Research (New York 11), in co-operation with World 
Studytours, Columbia University. Courses offered in- 
clude two orientation surveys, political institutions and 
current political problems, foreign policies and cur- 
rent international problems, social institutions and 
sociological problems, and economic and political in- 
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ternational organization. Information may be had 
either from the Pennsylvania State College or from 
the New School for Social Research. 

The Escuela Interamericana de Verano will hold its 
seventh session (July 3-August 11, November 13—De- 
cember 22) at Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, offering 
work for the M.A. degree in Spanish and a Certificate 
of Proficiency for commercial students. Courses in 
Spanish language and literature, social science, art, 
commerce, and home economies are available, and all 
instruction is given by Mexicans. Full details may be 
obtained by writing to Donald M. Custer, Box 413, 
Salida, Colorado. Hastings (Nebr.) College is also 
offering a tour of Mexico, with or without college 
credit, as part of its summer session. Clara Altman, 
head of the department of Spanish, or Hector Rico, 
instructor in Spanish, will conduct the tour. Persons 
interested may write to the department of Spanish at 
the College. 

As reported in Scoot anp Soctety, December 12, 
1949, Great Britain’s plans to weleome over 600 Amer- 
ican summer students were well under way last fall. 
The universities of Birmingham, Leeds, London, Not- 
tingham, Oxford, and St. Andrews are each offering 
a six-week course that will cost from $160 to $185, in- 
cluding tuition, board, and room. 

The University of Fribourg (Switzerland) is offer- 
ing a summer school, its second, with courses in the 
history of civilization, philosophy, sociology, political 
science, and economics. Most lectures will be given 
in English, and in such courses as may be given in 
Freneh, English translations will be available. The 
registration fee is $20.00; tuition, $80.00. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the director of the Ameri- 
ean office, University of Fribourg Summer School, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 


D. C. 


THE FOUNDATION FOR INTEGRATED 
EDUCATION 


In November, 1947, a new nonprofit, educational 
organization, the Foundation for Integrated Educa- 
tion, quietly took up a significant program of ac- 
tivities to further the following aims: 


1. To collect, create, and distribute authoritative ma- 
terials which will encourage the development of unified 
over-all concepts in education; to improve the balance of 
relationships between the physical sciences and the social 
sciences; to inquire into the phenomena of purposive ac- 
tivity in nature, man and the universe. 

2. To assist teachers to understand and use such ma- 
terials, and to develop an active, realistic, comprehensive 
philosophy which will communicate to their students the 
unity, coherence, and beauty of the world in whic we live. 

3. To remedy, solely by such educative measures, the 
conceptual and hence the ethical, social, economic, and 
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political breakdown of our times, looking to a peaceful 
world order. 

The members, associates, and staff of the foundation 
realize that the progressive discovery of unifying over-all 
concepts concerning man and the universe is not a task 
to be performed successfully in isolation from the his- 
torical, social, economic, and political context of ovr 
times, nor in terms of application less than global. 

The work of the foundation is wholly educational, yet 
referred constantly to the contemporary scene in all its 
aspects, no less than to the total available wealth of hu- 
man experience and knowledge. 


During the past two years the foundation has spon- 
sored a National Workshop on Integration at the 
University of New Hampshire (August, 1948), at 
Wellesley College (June 26-30, 1949), and at Monte- 
eito School (Santa Barbara, Calif., August 21-25, 
1949) ; conducted a survey relative to the forming of 
a Society for Teachers of General Education; pub- 
lished Main Currents in Modern Thought, a quarterly, 
and the report of the first national workshop, entitled 
“Issues in Integration”; and sponsored a coast-to- 
coast tour by F. L. Kunz, counselor on studies of the 
foundation, during which he visited campuses in Mon- 
tana, Washington, Oregon, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Kansas, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
New York and spent some time at the University of 
British Columbia. The visits were marked by a series 
of conferences with members of the faculties and in- 
cluded a broadcast over radio station KUSC in Cali- 
fornia. This year Edward F. Haskell, research asso- 
ciate, is making a similar tour that will last at least 
until May 9. 

In June, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (Stillwater) will sponsor, in conjunction with 
the foundation, the first of a series of conferences 
which are the outgrowth of the exploratory workshops. 


Notes and News 
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In announcing the conference, Mr. Kunz says: “The 
exceedingly difficult task of converting general-educg- 
tion programs systematically into truly integrative 
studies is thus seriously begun. It may be slow and 
never will be completed, but a start has been made.” 
Schiller Seroggs, dean of the college’s School of Arts 
and Sciences, and Mr. Kunz are arranging the pro- 
gram which “will center upon bringing into the eon- 
crete the nature, structure, and functions of concepts 
as symbols through the medium of which the integra- 
tion of knowledge and common understanding can be 
effected.” F. 5S. C. Northrop, Sterling Professor of 
Philosophy and Law, Yale University, is general chair- 
man of the conference; Dr. Margenau, co-chairman, 
Clyde K. Kluckhohn, professor of anthropology, Har- 
vard University, Muzafer Sherif, of the University of 
Oklahoma, and the chairmen will conduct key sessions, 
Kirtley F. Mather, professor of geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, will give the dinner address, “Education for 
Citizenship in a Changing World,” on the opening 
day, June 6. The sessions will continue through June 
9. The rate for each delegate, covering all costs in- 
cluding maintenance and registration, will be $45.00. 
Inquiries may be addressed to the foundation at 60 
East 42d Street, New York 17. 

The constructive program of the foundation origi- 
nates in its Research Co-ordinating Board of which 
Henry Margenau, professor of physics, Yale Univer- 
sity, is chairman. The Provisional Executive Com- 
mittee, with Dr. Mather as chairman, acts as a board 
of directors, responsible for business management and 
funding. The foundation is supported by membership 
fees (associate, $10,000 a year; sustaining, $50.00; life, 
$500) and voluntary contributivis. Persons interested 
in supporting its activities are advised to write to the 
treasurer, John A. Sellon, c/o the Chase National 
Bank, Maiden Lane, New York 7. 





ATTENTION: Members of the Society for the 
Advancement of Education, Inc., are advised that the 
annual meeting of the society will be held in the edi- 
torial offices of ScnHoon anp Society, Room 27, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, at 12:00 m., Sat- 
urday, April 29. Ballots for the election of Trustees 
are now in the mail, and members are urged to make 
their selections and return the ballots promptly. 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending March 27: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Brother J. Ambrose, F.S.C., has been appointed presi- 
dent, Saint Mary’s College (Winona, Minn.), succeed- 


ing Brother Joel Stanislaus, F.S.C., whose appoint- 
ment was reported in ScHoot AND Society, May 27, 
1944, 


The Reverend Paul W. Dieckman has been ap- 
pointed vice-president, Wagner College (Staten Is- 
land), and will assume his new duties in the fall. 
Kenneth L. Scott, whose appointment as professor of 
modern languages was reported in ScHoou anv So- 
ciety, April 2, 1949, has been named chairman of the 
department to succeed Faust Charles DeWalsh who 
will retire in June after 26 years of service; Adolph 
Stern, whose appointment as associate professor of 
chemistry was reported in these columns, October 31, 
1942, will succeed Lee Yorgey Davidheiser as head of 
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the department in June when the latter retires after 
22 years of service. 

Albert Walker has been appointed assistant to the 
president of Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio) and 
will be responsible for the promotion and publicity 
of the centennial development program and for the 
fortheoming centennial of the college. 


Harvey Henry Davis, whose appointment as dean, 
Graduate College, and executive dean, Division of Re- 
search and Teaching, the State University of Iowa, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 29, 1948, 
has been named provost. With the administrative 
change the duties of the deans of the Division of 
Health Sciences and Services and of the Division of 
Research and Teaching will be consolidated. Dr. 
Davis’s appointment became effective March 21, but 
he will not asume the duties of the dean, Division of 
Health Sciences and Services, until July 1 when the 
present dean, Carlyle F. Jacobsen, will leave to take 
the executive deanship of medical education for the 
State University of New York. 

Gustave O. Arlt, professor of German, University 
of California (Los Angeles), has been appointed to 
the new post of associate dean, Graduate Division. 
Thomas A. Bisson, a member of the staff of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations (New York 22), has been 
named visiting lecturer on political science for the 
academie year 1949-50 on the Berkeley campus, and 
Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy, New York 
University, will hold a visiting professorship during 
the summer session at Santa Barbara College. 


Oreste A. Bontempo, whose appointment as in- 
structor in Romance languages, City College (New 
York), was reported in Scuoout anv Society, Febru- 
ary 10, 1945, has been named director of a new course 
in the use of Spanish in social relations and at cere- 
monial oceasions that will be initiated next fall in the 
The 
course is to be given in co-operation with the Pan- 
American Society of the United States and the Pan- 
American Union. Robert M. W. Travers has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of education in the School 
of Education. 


School of Business and Civie Administration. 


Sister Mary Martha Scott, C.S.J., director of the de- 
partment of Fontbonne College 
(Saint Louis), has been appointed acting director of 


home economies, 


a new graduate program of home-economies education 
that will be initiated at Saint Louis University, in 
co-operation with Fontbonne College, at the opening 
of the summer session. The program, the first to be 
given under Catholic auspices in the United States, will 
have as its advisory committee the following members 
of the staff of the university: the Reverend Raymond 
J. Bishop, S.J., director of the department of educa- 
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tion; the Reverend Aloysius H. Scheller, S.J., diree- 
tor, School of Social Service; and the Reverend John 
L. Thomas, S.J., instructor in sociology. Thomas 
Thale, medical director, M..colm A. Bliss Psychopathie 
Hospital, Saint Louis, has been named executive secre- 
tary, department of neurology and psychiatry, School 
of Medicine. 


David Bidney, who has been engaged for eight years 
in studies in anthropology as a research fellow of the 
Viking Fund, has been appointed to an associate pro- 
fessorship in Indiana University and named head of 
a new program of study into the interrelationships of 
philosophy and anthropology which will be instituted 
in September with the aid of the Viking Fund. The 
program will instruction and research in 
theoretical anthropology and philosophy in the interest 
of emphasis on the philosophical aspects of the cul- 
tural problems with which anthropologists are con- 


combine 


cerned. 


Matthew Spinka, professor of Medieval, Reforma- 
tion, and modern church history, Hartford Theological 
Seminary, will give a course on Russian history that 
will be offered for the first time at Trinity College 
(Hartford, Conn.), beginning with the fall semester. 


Paul Henle, chairman of the department of philoso- 
phy, Northwestern University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of Michigan, be- 
ginning with the academic year 1950-51. Herbert 
Penzl, an assistant professor, University of Illinois, 
has been named associate professor of Germanic lan- 
guages and literatures, beginning with the academio 
year 1950-51. 


William Walker Russell, associate professor of chem- 
istry, Brown University (Providence, R. I.), was 
named Newport Rogers Professor of Chemistry, 
March 19. Chester H. Kirby (history) and Merton 
P. Stoltz (economies) have been appointed to full pro- 
fessorships, effective July 1. 


Thomas I. Cook, visiting lecturer on political sci- 
ence, the Johns Hopkins University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of political science. V. P. Sokoloff 
has been appointed lecturer on the geography of soils 
to serve until R. L. Pendleton returns in February, 
1951, from a leave of absence for studies in Siam. 
Wei-Liang Chow, whose appointment as associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, January 15, 1949, has been promoted to a 


professorship. 


George Conrad Seeck, whose appointment as assist- 
ant professor of psychology, Iowa State College 
(Ames), was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Octo- 
ber 26, 1946, has been named professor of education, 
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Adrian (Mich.) College, and will assume his new 
duties with the opening of the summer session in June. 


George P. Murdock, professor of anthropology, Yale 
University, has been appointed visiting lecturer in a 
graduate course in anthropology, Clark University 
(Worcester, Mass.). 


Lewis White Beck, professor of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Rochester (N. Y.), has been appointed to a 
visiting professorship in the summer session, Columbia 
University, to give a graduate course in the philoso- 
phy of Kant. 

John A. Myers, Jr., will assume new duties in the 
fall as associate professor of psychology, Willamette 
University (Salem, Ore.). 

Alan Burr Overstreet, visiting lecturer on interna- 
tional relations, Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of government, Smith Col- 
lege (Northampton, Mass.), and will assume his new 
duties at the opening of the fall semester. 


Recent Deaths 

Wilbur Harkness Cherry, professor of law, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, died, February 21, at the age 
of sixty-two years, according to a report received by 
Scuoo. aNp Society, March 21. Dr. Cherry had 
served as a practicing lawyer in New York and Minne- 
apolis (1910-25), and at the university as instructor 
in law (1914-17) and professor (1917-50). 


Frederic Benjamin Garver, professor of economics, 
the University of Minnesota, died, February 22, at 
the age of sixty-five years, according to a report re- 
ceived by ScuHoou anv Society, March 21. Dr. Garver 
had served as instructor in political economy (1912- 
14), the University of Chicago; instructor and assist- 
ant professor of economies (1914-19), Stanford Uni- 
versity; and associate professor and professor (1919- 
50), the University of Minnesota. 


Frank Edgar Melvin, professor of history, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, died, March 19, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. Dr. Melvin had taught in the University 
of Illinois for one year and had served as lecturer 
(1913-15), University of Pennsylvania, and assistant 
professor of history (1915-16), Cornell University, 
before joining the staff of the University of Kansas 
in 1916 as assistant professor of history. He was 
named to a full professorship in 1949. 


Robert Beach Warren, professor of economies, In- 
stitute for Advanced Study (Princeton, N. J.), died, 
March 23, at the age of fifty-nine years. Mr. Warren, 
who had served as an economist in business and 
government (1920-38), had taught (1912-15) in Rob- 
ert College (Istanbul), and had held the professorship 
in the institute since 1939. 
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Harold Jacob Laski, professor of political science. 
University of London, and internationally know 
writer and lecturer, died suddenly, March 24, at the 
age of fifty-six years. Mr. Laski had served as lee 
turer (1914-16), McGill University (Montreal) ; lee. 
turer (1916-20), Harvard University; and in the pro. 
fessorship in the University of London (since 1920), 


The Reverend Joseph Aloysius Murphy, S.J., profes. 
sor of philosophy, Fordham University, died, March 
24, at the age of sixty-eight years. Father Murphy 
had served as teacher of classics (1905-06) and pro. 
fessor of philosophy (1919-21), College of the Holy 
Cross (Worcester, Mass.), teacher of classies (1906- 
08), Boston College; teacher of philosophy (1917- 
18), Woodstock (Md.) College, and (1918-19), St. 
Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) ; professor of philoso- 
phy (1921-35, 1939-49), Fordham University; and 
provincial (1935-39), Maryland-New York Province 
of the Society of Jesus. 

Francis Trow Spaulding, commissioner of education, 
New York, and president, University of the State of 
New York, died of a heart attack, March 25, at the 
age of fifty-three years. Dr. Spaulding had served 
as teacher and principal in public and private schools 
(1916-17, 1919-24); instructor in education 1924 
25), assistent professor (1926-29), associate profes- 
sor (1929-36), professor (1936-45), and associate 
dean (1939-40) and dean (1940-45), Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University; and in the state 
posts in New York (since 1945). 


Edith S. Woodruff, associate professor of music, Vas- 
sar College, suecumbed to a heart attack, March 25, at 
the age of sixty-three years. Miss Woodruff had 
served the college as assistant in music (1914-15, 
1917-18), assistant professor of music (1920-21), and 
associate professor (since 1923). 


Melvin Amos Brannon, former chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Montana, died, March 26, at the age of eighty- 
four years. Dr. Brannon had served as teacher (189(- 
94) in a high school in Indiana; professor of biology 
(1894-1914), dean (1904-11), School of Medicine, 
and dean (1911-14), College of Liberal Arts, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota; president (1914-17), Uni- 
versity of Idaho; president (1917-23), Beloit ( Wisc.) 
College; and chancellor (1923-33), University of 
Montana. 
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ALEXANDER, WILLIAM M., AND J. GALEN 
SAYLOR. Secondary Education: Basic Principles 
and Practices. Pp. xvi+536. Illustrated. Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., New York 16. 1950. $4.00. 
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The lack of a full understanding by educators of the func- 
Hons, program, and possibilities in the improvement of 
high schools is here met in part by attempting to bring 
together all the information, ideas, and problems the author 
considered essential to an understanding of the high school 
of modern America, 

e 

The Annual Conference on Higher Education in Michi- 

gan, November 80 and December 1, 1949: Addresses 
ond Program. Pp. 31. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 1949. 

e 


BATTLE, FLORENCE. Jerry Goes Riding. Pp. 60. 
Illustrated. 3eckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago. 1950. $1.00. 

An elementary-grade primer. 
e 


BEHRENDT, RICHARD F. Modern Latin America in 
Social Science Literature. Pp. 152. University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque. 1949. 

A selected, annotated bibliography of books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals in English in the fields of economics, poli- 
tics, and sociology of Latin America. 


BIRGE, JOHN KINGSLEY. A Guide to Turkish Area 

Study. Pp. xii+240. American Council of Learned 
Societies, Committee on Near Eastern Studies, 1219 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1949. 
Those planning to visit Turkey in educational, philan- 
thropic, or diplomatic service, or those going there for 
business, will find here a doorway to closer acquaintance 
with the Turkish Republic. 


BLOCH, M. A. Fundamentos y Finalidades de la Nueva 
Educacion. Pp. viii+117. Editorial Kapelusz, 
Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 1949. 
Fundamentals and outcomes of the new education. 


The Harvard List of 
Harvard University 


BORING, EDWIN G. (Editor). 
Books in Psychology. Pp. 77. 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1949. 
Compiled and annotated by the psychologists in Harvard 
University. 

« 

BRONTE, CHARLOTTE. Jane Eyre. Pp. xxxi+ 525. 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York 16. 1950. 
cents. 

With an introduction by Joe Lee Davis, this is another in 


the Rinehart Editions. 
a 


COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE. The Prairie: A Tale. 
Pp. xxv +453. Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York 
16. 1950. 75 cents. 

Another in the Rinehart Editions, with an introduction by 


Henry Nash Smith. 
Q 


EINSTEIN, ALBERT. Out of My Later Years. Pp. 
viili+ 282. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16. 1950. $4.75. 

A new collection of essays by the distinguished physicist, 
whose deep human feelings and wisdom have endeared him 
no less to the average man than to the scientist and 
scholar. 

* 


ELIOT, T. S. The Cocktail Party. Pp. 190. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
17. 1950. $3.00. 
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This play, which is his first since ‘““The Family Reunion” 
(1939), was first produced at the Edinburgh Festival 
(1949) and is his first verse since “Four Quartets” (1943). 
® 

GUTHRIE, EDWIN R., AND FRANCIS F. POWERS. 
Educational Psychology. Pp. vi+530. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York 10. 1950. $4.00. 
This book presents the more important psychological facts 


and theories that have a clear and direct application to 
educational practice, and only these. 


HALECKI, OSCAR. The Limits and Divisions of Euro- 
pean History. Pp. xiii+242. Sheed and Ward, Inc., 
830 Broadway, New York 3. 1950. $2.50. 

The author approaches the two problems: (1) the limits— 
when does European history begin and where does it end? 
(2) the divisions—what are the epochs, how far do such 
divisions as the Dark Ages, the Middle Ages, Renaissance, 
and modern and contemporary history correspond to his- 
torical reality? 

* 

HEMPHILL, JOHN K. ‘‘Situational Factors in Lead- 
ership.’’ Monograph No. $2. Pp. xii+136. Bureau 
of Educational Research, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 1949. $3.00, cloth; $2.50, paper. 

The plan of this study is to develop a means of describing 
group situations in terms of the degree of specific char- 
acteristics tuey possess ... as a means of understanding 
what behavior is required of the successful leader in dil- 
fering situations. 

+ 


HURLOCK, ELIZARETH B. Child Development. Pp. 
xvi+669. Illustrated. The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York 18. 1950. $4.50. 

The new edition of this highly successful college text rep- 
resents a thorough revision and modernization of the first. 
e 


LOVE, CLYDE E. Elements of Analytic Geometry. Pp. 
xii+218. Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New 
York 11. 1950. $2.75. 

This is the 3rd edition and many noteworthy changes in 
arrangement and content have been used with extra chap- 
ters added, and an increase of 600 exercises. 


MANN, HORACE. Siazth Annual Report Covering the 
Year 1542. Pp. 160. 1949. 


—. Seventh Annual Report Covering the 
Year 1843. Pp. 199. 1950. Hugh Birch-Horace 
Mann Fund of the National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1950. 
$1.00. 
The reproduction of these reports of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Massachusetts together with the annual report of 
the secretary of the board, Horace Mann, is particularly 
timely now hecause of the crisis in education in the United 
States. It is hoped that one or more additional reports 
may be published in this way each year until all 12 are 
again available. 

e 


‘*Proceedings of the 34th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principles.’’ 
Bulletin No. 169. Vol. 34. Pp. 296. The National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals of the 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1950. $1.00. 

The convention was held in Kansas City (Mo.), February 
18-22, 1950. 

ROMAN, MIGUEL FIGUEROA, AND FRANCISCO J. 

ANDRES MULET. Planificacién Integral del Valle 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 


Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
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de Amaicha. Pp. 56. Instituto de Sociografia y a 
Planeacién, Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Re- Planning your summer vacation? 

publica Argentina. 1949, 

Latin-American countries have a pressing need for integral REGISTER NOW 

planning which will allow the maximum utilization of their 


enormous moral and material resources. 


for 
a 
SANCHEZ, TOBf{AS CORREDERA. Defectos en La be O b K | N nt 


Dicetén Infantil: Procedimientos Para su Correccién. : 
Pp. x+187. Editorial Kapelusz, Moreno 372, Buenos 40th Summer Session 


Aires, Argentina. 1949. June 26-August 5 


The correction of defects in the diction of children. 
e SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at Hop- 
Work, Study, Travel Abroad. 1950. Pp. 36.  Illus- kins make it ge ye for ay fn var vy the ea 
ies OE ODE LSE SE RL EE aa: Ey eae OEE ing experience of Close and irienaly contacts wit 
trated. United States National Student Association, instructors who are recognized authorities in their 


304 N. Park Street, Madison, Wise. 1950. 25 cents : 

to students at NSA member schools; 50 cents for others fields. 

O08 ents al NOs smn be u > ens Ts. “ 

A comprehensive outline of summer educational oppor- FOR GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES, 
tunities abroad for American students with facts on travel courses in Professional Education and the various 
and addresses of organizations sponsoring travel programs. subject matter fields. Valuable laboratory experi- 


Compiled by the I *rnational C ssi USNSA. . 
omyiied by the sacevnational Commiesion ence offered by the Demonstration School located 


on the University’s beautiful 100-acre wooded cam- 
pus in the heart of Baltimore’s finest residential 








section. 
Your Summer COMBINE FUN WITH STUDY ... you can 
. ° enjoy a continuing, well-rounded program of 
in the Rockies dances, lectures, concerts, plays and sports. In 


addition, you can spend memorable weekends in 
nearby New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
a historic Annapolis. Write today for your free 
Summer School see a Summer Catalog catalog to : Director of the Summer Session, The 
from the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 


s . Registration from April 1 
—- i, er Utah Tue Jouns Hopkins Universiry 
alt Lake City 





3efore making plans definite for your 



































Since 1885 | . : 
eR RRS B ME Reliable and Dis- ! ’ 
TEACHERS criminating Service | QUEEN 5 UNIVERSITY 
AGENCY | Kingston Ontario 


MPG yaatam (Colleges and Uni- 


BUREAU versities of the Incorporated by Royal Charter 1841 





25 E. Jackson Blvd, Nation and their 


Chicago 4, Ill, Personnel. 
MEMBER NATA 


Summer Session July 3 to August 16, 1950, 
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j 
| giving residence credit towards Arts Degree. 








Special Summer Courses in Art, Music, Ballet, 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. i 


Drama, Radio Workshop. 


Refresher Course in English—Three weeks’ 





Dignified, Professional, Efficient Service 
to the Schools and Colleges of America. | course. 
Correspondence Invited. | 


Have you read, ‘The Thread That Runs 
So True’? 





Descriptive literature sent on request 























